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^ , ^ "^^is Statement, approved by the New York Regents, 
roc^onc?Sn J?f ^l^»^"^ary, secondary, and continuing education. The 
responsibilities of various agencies for achieving the goals are 
described, and gaps between the goals and current realities are 
identified. The statement is intended to serve as a guide to the 
^ducation Department as it plans programs to carry out the Regents' 
^oals and policies, and as a possible starting point for c'evelopment 
of (joals and programs by schools and other educational arenciesf The 
Hegen^s expect that the discussion and actions stimulated by this 
paper will lead to a higher degree of goal realization for all 
students in th« state. The 10 goals listed include the following; M) 
mastery of the basic skills of communication and reasoning; (2) 
lltl ^^ u '^f^^?^" lifetime learning; (3) ability to maintain ine«s 
mental, physical, and emotional health; (U) understanding of human 
relations; (5) competence in the processes of developing values; (6k 
knowlPdg.- of the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences; 
(7 occupational competence; (8) knowledge and appreciation of our 
1 "^Jn; P understanding the processes of effective citizenship; 
and (i'^) knowledge of ^-he environment. Educational outcomes that are 
^h- particular responsibility of the school are listed with each 
goal. (Au*hor/PM) 
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foreword 



(ioal.s for l\lvmi'nuin\ sSccoHtlary und Continuina 
hduaaion in .VVvw York Suuv 

I'his simcmcnl bus been approved by ihc Resents of ihc 
Univcrsiiy of ihc Suuc of New York. It lists ten goals widely 
shared by the people of the State as to the aspirations for a 
fully educated person and describes the responsibilities of 
various agencies for achieving the goals. The statement a'so 
identilies serious gups between the goals and current reality. 

The statement has been two years in development, during 
which time drafts have been widely reviewed throughout the 
State. The linal version has been strengthened by contribu- 
tions and constructive criticisms made by many individuals 
and organizations in our State. The statement is now b:ing 
used by the Slate I-ducation Department as a basis for its 
plans for action in elemenary, secondary and continuing edu- 
cation. 

Hach school and local school system is encouraged to use 
the statement as a basis for action in setting its own goals, 
assessing the status of its educational programs in relation to 
tht^se gmiis, and identifying aspects of its programs that fall 
short of the goals. Some o( these shortcomings, or **gaps 
and " concerns as they arc called in this statement, will be 
primarily local: some, however, may be quite widespread and 
might best be dealt with through multi-district edoris or by 
the State as a whole. 

In order to determine what gaps and concerns must be the 
focus of State ctTori, the Regents request that the educational 
community and all persons concerned about education in New 
York lake steps to review this statement, set up school and 
school system action plans and be prepared to provide re- 
actions as to State concerns related to the goals by Xovl v 
her L 1^74. Through such a process this statement can be 
a pan of a ciMiiinuing educational plaiining procedure for 
New York State. 



Faithfully yours, 




liwald B. Nyquist 
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introduction ^^^^ 

Long ago the State of New York recogni/.ed the significance 
of quality education and its inlluence on the welfare of its 
citizens and the economy of the State and the Nation. The 
hopes and dreams of Miillions of people who have selected 
this State as their residence have found fulfillment largely as 
a result of New York's strong and expanding educational 
system 

Education is one of the largest items in the State budget; 
over S6 billion a year is spent for eletnentary, secondary, and 
continuing education. It represents the biggest claim on local 
tax dollars and it is one of the major employers of people in 
the State. More than a quarter million people arc employed 
in education to serve almost four and a quarter million stu- 
dents in public and nonpublic schools. 

One of the basic reasons that the people of the State spend 
sr much on education is due to the belief that it is the pass- 
port to the American dream — the means by which an indi- 
vidual may rise to his maximum fulfill meni. Yet, there are 
areas within our society which do not regard education with 
such high esteem. Although many people feel that their edu- 
cation is the prime reason for their success, others express dis- 
appointment with their education. This is especially true of 
the poo**, the disadvantaged, the handicapped, and those who 
did no.r L'l'mplete their formal education. There are people 
in our socioi\' who regard education to be the key to the solu- 
tion of contemporary problems: while others tell us that edu- 
cation has assumed too many responsibilities. Some claim 
that too much is spent on education; others say that educa- 
tional funds arc inadequate. 

Because of the varying opinions and dilTcring views on the 
significance of education, the Regents decided to embark upon 
an examination of the goals of elementary, secondary, and 
continuing education in New York State. Accordingly, a pre- 
liminary paper was prepared which listed ten goals and identi- 
lied nine ways in which it was believed that education was not 
meeting the goals. That paper was circulated throughout the 
State to elicit comments. 

On the basis of those comments we have revised the paper 




uikI prcscm it a^aiti tor reaction, Its purpose now is lo serve 
us a jiuide to the Liducation Department us it plans its pro- 
graniN to carrs out the Regents goals and policies, and as u 
possiole >tarting point for development of goals and programs 
by other educational agencies. 

philosophy of 
education 

Any statement of educational goals must inevitably be 
bused upi>n a philosophy of life, the individual^ part in life, 
and the rv)|e of education therein. 

In our society the many views on these matters arc trans- 
lated inti> ditlcring educational programs with differing em- 
phases on such matters as the role of the individual, the im- 
portance of the acquisition of knowledge, and the relation of 
education to society. 

The goals which follow assume the fundamental importance 
of the individual, and a commitment to freedom and to the 
acceptance of diversity of belief and action within ihc broad 
limits of a democratic system. 



goals 

The goal statements below retlect desirable conditions 
necessarv for one to reach maximum fulfillment. Achieve- 
nwni ihr i^oals is mn necessarily the responslbiliiy of the 
schodi \touy also fall within the purview oj the individual 
the funi'ly, rclii^iouK instiiutianw and the conunnnity at lar^e. 
1 he educational outcomes which follow each goal^ statement 
do indicate nu^re directly what the responsibilities of the 
school are hi attempting to achieve the goals. They are not 
preH*ntcd in any order of priority .\ince they are all important 
as exprewiiins of our aspirations for a fully educated person, 
Ditfering priorities, rctlecting regional dilTerences. may well 
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he determined at local district levels. 

There arc. hvnvovcr. three goals listed helow as separate 
g^Kils which are so pcrsasive that they could just as well be 
considered part of every gmil. These are the goals labeled 

Basic Sl^ills." " Knowledge;' and " Values." Development 
of basic skills is essential to the aeeomplishmeni of the other 
goals and is generally agreed to he a primary responsibility 
ol" the school. Similarly, the achievemeiu of each goal re- 
quires the acquisition of revelant knowledge, which also is 
prv>nioted by instruction. .Although value education may be 
treated as a separate " subject." values and the process of 
making value choices can be taught in connection with any 
gvial. Indeed, it is virtually impossible to avoid value consid- 
erations in the presentation of any subject. Hven the decision 
to be " value free " is itself a value. The school, therefore, 
yannot and should not avoid dealing with values. Reeognlz- 
ini» this fact, the school should try to be as conscious as pos- 
sible of the Values it does communicate. 

The educational outcomes that are the particular responsi- 
bility of the school are listed with each goal. 



■ Goal: Mastery of the basic skills of communication and rea- 
soning e.s.scntial to live a full and productive life 

School: a.Commiinic.ilion skills (<'.,i>.. reading. > /"nc. speaking, 
listening, and viewing) 
h. Computational operations (<'..i> niatheniaticul concep- 
tuali/ation. problem-solving, data collection) 
The logical process of thinking creatively, crilicallv, and 
constructiveiv in problem solving, planning, cvalualion, 
analysis, research, etc. 

o 

^ Coal: .Vbility to su.staiii lifitinK' karniny in order to adapt 
to the new demands, opportunities, and values of a 
changing world 

School: ;i. Kno\^ ledge of contemporary society 

b. Knowledge of alternative futures 

c. I.c;irning skills 

d. Porson.d planning skills 

0. Problem defining and solving skill.. 

3 CJoal: Ability to maintain one's mental, physical, and emo- 
tional luaith 

School; a. Knowledge of gooil health h:ibits and :he conditions 
ncccss;iry for physical and emotional well-being 
i\ Knov^ ledge of the physical and health problems caused 



BEST COi^Y AVAILABLE 



H yirw^ <\Mk{\KM\ ;uul oihcr personally harmful aciiv. 
itics 

c Knowlcdjic of >ouiul coinnninily hcalih pracHccs 
d. LiulcrNlandinn body pniccs>c> aiul hiiKMions 
c. Dcvclopmcm of physical (Hnc>s 
t Krum lodge of safely principles and praclices 

4 c;o4il! I ndmliimliiu* of hunutn iil;ni<)nN — respcii for uiul 

ahilil> 10 rcluic to olhcr pcopiv hi our o>vn iiiitl olhcr 
luiiiP s — Including (hose of tliftcrent hx» orluins 
cuiiurcK, und nspirutlons 

Swhool: a. ReNpcci for and kniuvledtc of olher >ocial. cn.niraL and 
ethnic isroups 

K rndcrsianding t)nc\ icIaiitMiship lo hi> naiural. eco- 
nomic, and social cnvironmenl 

c. Respeci ft^r the ctimnuinily of man 

d. L'ndersiandinM of home and family rclaiion^hips and 
mvolvomeni in ihc home, communiiy and soeieu in 
general 

5 (ioul: Competence in the processes of developing \ nines 

particularly the formation of spiritual, elhicali rcli- 
Kious, and moral values whirli are essenliul to individ- 
ual dignity and a humane civilisation 

School; a. Knosstcdgc of the di\crsily oL* values 
K Skill in makini» value-hased choices 
c. (\nnmilmcnt to oneV: own values and acceptance of 
diversity of vaKies in society 

6 (ioai: Knnwkdui of ilie !iunntn[ties« social sciences, and 

natural sciences at a level required to participate in an 
ever more complex world 

School; a. Kno\slcdi»e of the basic melhtuls of inquiry in each 
field ^ 

h. Interdisciplinary clForis lo focus knowledge on proh- 
lems 

7 (ioal: Dkv p.uionai nini[)vfi*iu\* necessary to secure employ- 

ment commensurate with ability atid aspiration and to 
perform wwk in a manner tliat is nratif>in(; to the 
individual and to those served 

SchiH)l;a. Developing uork skills and h;iNts 

b. Developini: awareness of work opportunities 

c. Occupation selection 

d. Occupational training and retraining 
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Goal: KnowlcdRt' nnd apprt'ciaJlon of our i iiKtirc and cafac- 
iJy for creativity, recreation, and self, renewal 
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School: »», Know Icdiic ol major ari» nnisical, liicrary ami ilramu 
forin> 

\\ Approciaiioii of ihc divcrsiiy of iuankind\ hi>lori'* aiul 

cultural heritage 
c. Apprcciaiioa of KMiiiy 
J. Dcvolopnicni of individual croaiivc lalonis 
c. Wise Use of Icisnro lime 

f. Promotion of increased use of aiul appreciation for 
coninumity resource i imuseum^, historic Nites, per- 
forming arts groups, etc.) lhai relied our cultur;.! 
heritage and achlevemenis 

9 (iiMil: tndorstundinK of the promsc\s of vffevtivc chi/ci ship 
in order lo purticipute in and contribiile to the cov- 
ernment of our society 

Schi>ol; a. KnuwIediJc about political, economic, and legal sys- 
tems with an emphasis on denuKratic institutions and 
on the global interdependence of these .systems 
h. Knowledge v)f Ihe American political process ai na- 
tional. State, and local levels 

c. Knowledge about taxation and fiscal policy 

d. Acquisition of ciii/enship skills: 

1. Deeision making 

2. Groun participation 
Leadership and "follov ;r^hip'* 

10 (ioul: Knonledtje of the cinironinent and the relationship 
between one's own acts and the quality of the environ- 
ment 

School: a. Awareness of one's relationship to the environment 

b. Preservation and wise use of resources 

c. I Understanding the ctlects on the environment of man's 
,icii\iiies and values — lifestyles, technology, popula- 
tion growth, energy uiilizuiion, etc. 



the status of education in 
new york state today 

No measurement system available today is designed to pro- 
side u eomplete pieiure of how well New York State is tloing 
with reinird to all ihe fcM'egvung goals. There are* ho»vevcr, a 
uide variety of assessment processes in use which, together 
with less fvM'nial methods, permit some judgments to he made 
about the general level of accomplishment. 

As a result ^f our assessment, the-Rcgents conclude that the 
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New York Snuo education system hus succeeded In helping 
most of the population achieve many of the goals listed above 
— especially those people who are highly motivated and 
those who are part ol" the middle and higher economic and 
social groups. By most measures, the graduates of New York 
State education excel in academic achievement. There are, 
however, some students whose performance in the areas of 
basic .skills and knowledge fulls below desired levels. In addi- 
tion, there are serious gaps with respect to a number of the 
goals between the level of accomplishment that most people 
would hope to see and the actual conditions that prevail ir. 
many communities in the State. Wc present below the most 
important of these gaps for the purpose of indicating areas of 
concern that the Regents e.\pect to see addressed through a 
variety of programs at State, regional and local levels. 



I . The f>ap between the rcadinR and other basic 
skills of some students and the skills they need 
to succeed in school and in life 

Iho results of tests adniinistored statewide indicate that 
'urge numbers of children do not read suniciontly well to suc- 
ceed in their general studies or In nonschool activities requir- 
ing reading skills, These test results are cimfirmed by reports 
from teachers, administrators, parents, urn' employers. Chil- 
dren whi> cannot learn from reading have severe difliculty in 
all other parts of the school program, This ditViculty is com- 
poundeii if. in addition, the child does not speak and under- 
stand f-nylish or has a handicapping condition that impairs 
his capacit\ to learn. Without this foundation, all i)f the other 
goals are tar more dilVicuU. if not impossible, to achieve. 



gaps between goals 
and reality 



The gap between the effectiveness of our cur- 
renf efforts to l.mit or eliminate venereal dis- 
ease and drug abuse (including alcoholism and 
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fiitiokinit) umonK ^tudcnti^ and thp k\x\ of 
eflteitivvniv^iii hc want to attain 

Ai present there arc several soeial disease epidcmies prev- 
alent among American youth which may prove disastrous to 
our society. The drug abuse epidemic is well known, There 
is alsi> a sharp increase In the incidence of early alcoholism. 
In the past, the onset of alcoholism was seen in those 40 to 
51) years of age; it is now occurring in disturbing frequency 
among younger people. Venereal disease rates are climbing 
alarmingly, reaching truly epidemic proportions. These con- 
ditions must be changed. While it would be unrealistic lo 
expect lo completely eliminate these problems in the near 
term, we must reduce the level of incidence far below that cur- 
rently prevailing. The schools should be hi support of other 
social agencies and the fan ly as they address this problem. 

V The cap between our vision of what humane 
individual.s and a humane society should be 
and the way individuals and society are in 
reality 

Juvenile delinquency, crime, child abuse, high suiciile rates, 
inlergnnip conllicts, high levels of job dissatisfaction, illegal 
and improper behavior by government oflicials, arc all indi- 
cations of the problem. Conditions in society greatly alTect 
what the schools can do. Yet the schools must examine all 
that they tlo to insure that their programs do all that they can 
to develop individuals whose lives more nearly rellcct the 
ideals of our society. 

4. The gap between capabilities needed for 
occupational success and satisfaction in a 
modern society, and the capabilities actu- 
ally possessed by many individuals, such as 
persons who have completed or left school 
without adequate preparation for employ- 
ment and/or further education; and per- 
sons who require training or rctniining to 
adjust to changing occupational require- 
ments or changes in their own neods and 
aspirations 
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Indicators o^ this gap arc such ihinjis as: pcrjiisicni employ- 
ment problems encountered by >oung (vople — graJuaks as 
well as dropvHUs; ilisenehammem uith ihe iJea ihai a 4-ywar 
Ci>IIege education is the sole or certain pathsvavMo sueeess ami 
happiness; and assarenos that both the occupational Ntrueiure 
and the ethic of the swiety are undergoing ehanjjes. It 
has also become clear that increasing numbers of persons will 
be changing jv^bs v^r careers during their lifetimes, At the 
same time, occupational education continues to be looked to 
as a major factor in proxiding for the upward mobility of 
minorit> groups which ilv> not vet enjoy the full benefits of 
soeiet>. As a result of these factors, there is widespread 
recognition toda> among educatv^rs, parents, and the general 
cv>mnuinit>, that preparation for work must be a conscious 
purpi>se of the educational prwess at all levels and for stu- 
dents of ali ranges oi abilities and interests. 



> The iiiap bchuvn Ihe uiiiludos, valucsi und be- 
havior thai Hill be neccKKar> to presene Ihe 
environment and conserve nalurul resources 
and Ihe ulliiudes, vulueii and behavior now 
v^idei> exhibited in our soiiel> 

rhe em?rg\ crisis ha.s brought home to all of us with dra- 
matic impact the periKnis status of many of the world's natural 
resources and the interdependence of the global system of 
which we are a part anvl o\) which the standard of living of 
all depends. It has alsv> exposed tht complexities entailed in 
trying sinuilianevHis|\ tv> impro\c the environment and main- 
tain our current leseis oi resource utilization. In this situa- 
tion the schools base an opportunity to provide leadership to 
our soeiet> in finding ereati\e wa>s lo ueal with environ- 
mental and resource problems and \o undertake the kind of 
educational prv^jiranis that will help our si>eiety eo^v elTcc- 
tiNcI) vuer the long run with the twin concerns of survival 
and the quality of life. 



The Kap hclHecn the ^oals of full participation 
in the dcmwratic process and of maintenance 
of the soci'il and political order and the reality 
of the extent of ci>ic participation and re- 
sponsibility 
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The wide JisLivpancy between the ideals of our demoeraey 
and the realities of politieal and social behavior is a matter of 
widespread eurreni piiblie eoneern. Among youth, aetivism 
has given way to apathy, both relKvting niiseoneeptions about 
how the politieal and goNernmental system operates, and what 
is required to atTeel them. Ivvery period in our history has 
confronted the sehoi^ls with diilering ehallenges in relating to 
the piilitieal realities of the day. Today the task is com- 
pounded b\- the ma^s o^ information Hooding over students 
from the media. This situatit^ii makes all the more urgent the 
necessity iov the sehm^ls to examine their programs to find 
ways to help students io relate intelligently and elTeclively to 
our pohtieal and governmental institutions. 



concerns 

In addition to the gaps that relate to specilic goals, there 
are LcrtuMi broad gaps or concerns that relate not to any one 
gi>al but alTect our capacity to achieve all of them. These re- 
late to cqualiiy of opportunity, the (luality of our teaching 
processes, and the cOicicm-y and irono^ny with which we 
carry on education. 

f • • / 1 .jUalii;. 

The gap between the vHucational opportunities 
nfforded to the most favored segments of our 
population and those least favored — the poor of 
all raees, nonwhite minorities, tho.se who do not 
spealc English, the handicapped, and those who 
for whatever reasons do not have the same edu- 
cational opportunity as others in the State with 
similar needs and aspirations 

f)no niuj' r facti^r helping [o perpetuate this inequality is 
the method by which funds for education are eollected and 
distributed. There arc wide disparities both in the amounts 
spent iMi the education pupils and in the taxes paid to sup- 
port education in dilTerent school districts in the State. A 
large step will have been made toward solution of the other 
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aspects of inequality if \kc can achieve a system of resource 
distiihution that Insures that the ^.|uality of education a child 
receives will not depend upon the characteristics of the dis- 
trict in which he happens to reside but will rather be related 
to the ditlering needs of each child. 

The Kup behvccn what we know about how best 
to (cucii individual children and what wc too 
often do 

Learning occurs best as a result of internal motivation and 
need. It occurs in ditl'crent ways, at dilTerent times, and at a 
difTerent pace for each individual. It occurs in school and 
it occurs outside of school. Hducation geared to learning 
recognizes these realities. U encourages and recognizes learn- 
ing wiierever it occurs and it knows how to be truly helpful 
when needed. 

These principles arc well developed in education theory 
and are practiced to varying degrees in schools. Children are 
i^ften cLissilied and programmed to take generally uniform 
DtTerini^s, '1 he\ arc often expected to progress at roughly uni- 
form rates through preplanned niaterial. These arc econom- 
ical and elTective practices so Ic^ng as they capitali/e on like 
needs and capacities. However, this must be supplemented 
by careful individual analysis and approaches. We must seek 
to assure that each student acquires the knowledge and skills 
necessary to sur\ive, let alone live well, in our complex 
society. 



The ^ap between the eost of doin^ whatever is 
necessary to achieve the (;oals of education and 
the resources nmde available to accomplish them 

During the past several decades it has been possible for 
cducatiiMi \o respond ti^ grtnving enrollments and needs by 
increasing the invesiment in educaii(M]. More schools, more 
teachers, nv^re supplies and equipment were mobilized for 
(he task. 
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N\*c arc now entering an era in which, in spite of declining 
cnroHments. denuuKls lor service are continuing to expand 
and are becoming more sophisticated and complex, yel re- 
sources are not becoming more available to satisfy these de- 
mands. There are other strong competing claims for lax 
dollars at a time when the public is growing increasingly 
hostile to increased taxes. 

A major task tor all concerned with ihe equality of educa- 
tion is to help develop an informed public that will support 
adequate resources for education. At the same time, educa- 
tion nuist do all it can to insure that the funds it does get are 
used etliciently and etfectively. I his elTort must include the 
continuous search for new w ays to provide bettor services and 
to provide present services more economically. 



closing the gaps- 

a shared responsibility 

The Regents recogni/e that the causes of the gaps described 
above lie (q'ten in factors over which the schools have little 
or no control. Yet for each of the gaps there is a role for 
education; and in ever\* case part of the role of those con- 
cerned with education is. as advocates for children, to urge 
upon other agencies (^f .society the fulfilling of their responsi- 
bilities. If education does its best and serves to inspire and 
lead others to do as well, the gaps can be closed. 

One of the major responsibilities of other agencies — Stale 
and local governments and the public generally — is to pro- 
\id-^ the funds for education. The Regents have called in the 
past, and will continue to call, for a level of funding neces- 
sary to do the job they believe society wants and needs. At 
the same time, they acknowledge the necessity for constant 
scrutin\ of all aspects of education to be sure that the money 
made available is used well. To this end, there must be in- 
creased coordination and collaboration among all components 
of the educational system- — -the Fklucation Department, 
BO(*[:S. local sch(H>l districts and nonpublic schools — as 
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well as svith tfic i^ihcr educating torccs in society — higher 
education, niuvcums. libraries, th arts, and the media. This 
Ncction brie|]> indicates the respective roles of each com- 
pt^nent. 



the state education department 



A major responsibility of the Kducation Department is 
ovcrsccmg the operations o( elementary, .secondary and con- 
tmuing education in the State of New York within the frame- 
work ot laws established by the Legislature, the Rules of the 
Board ot Regents, and the Regulations of the Commissioner 
I he Department carries out this responsibility basically in the 
tollowing four wa>s: 



li i»iplcinc>u\- and nifoncs l.inx. ruh-.t. and rcnulii- 
//.'/IV. It rciiiNtors Nchwis. fortifies teachers, deter- 
mines eligibility for and distributes financial aid, ap- 
rroves building and transportation plans, and in 
numerous other ways sees to it that the law is imple- 
mented and enforced. 

// rn,vidf\- t,, mIiooIs and oilier educational 

<|i.v/(t ic'.v such as curriculum guides, con.sultation on 
imances. manaiiement. pupil personnel, facilities, com- 
tiui.i.cations. legal matters, transportation, teacher 
tramini:. and planning. It collects and disseminates 
information about improved teachin- and manace- 
mont practices and about ctVicient uses of resoiirres 
and it helps to implement those improvements All of 
those ser\ices must he provided in such a way as to 
enhance the capacity of the system to help individuals 
achieve the i;oals of education and to a ' ance the 
overall effort to close the gaps identified in li paper 
It pnnidrs inl.'rmaiion and advia- to uilur at;r>icu'\ 
•■/ Siai.- cn-.r/,/;,,/!/. paitindarh the /nec^/hv and 
I'w /.< c/.v/<(/n f hnincln-s. The value of good educa- 
tion IS clearly -ecogni/ed in New York .State. A major 
portion of the .State budget is devoted to education 
f-.ducation therefore, commands priority attention 
from the I-.xecutivc and Legislative branches of gov- 
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ernmenl. The Department expends a considerable 
part of its elTort in providing needed information and 
advice on a timely basis. The success of the Depart- 
ment in articulating the needs of education is a key 
factor in determining vshether or not education will 
obtain the resources and the support in law and policy 
neede<.» to accomplish the goals of education. A 
major thrust of Department effort \sill be to sustain 
the strong commitment to and support for ihe goals of 
education on the pari of the Executive and the Legis- 
lative branches. 
* /r (/vvcAVc? the inrfttnuonvt' of vdtivathn and pnttnatrs 
iippntpr'mtv uvtums based on that assessment. For 
years the Regents examinations have provided a \ise- 
i'ul tool for the assessment of educational performance 
in New York State. Building on thai experience and 
tradition, the Department is currently working on 
new approaches. It is developing and expanding its 
system for collecting and analyzing information re- 
lated to the accomplishment of the goals. l*hc thrust 
in the years ahead will be to improve and expand on 
these efforts. 

In carrying out these basic jobs the Department will con- 
centrate its efforts on closing the gaps identified above. This 
means in particular that it will be d:veloping far more specific 
plans than ever before to work on each of the goals and con- 
centrating more of its resources to their attainment. It in- 
tends to report regularly on the progress being made toward 
the goals and it will institute additional procedures for assess- 
ing the status of education in the State. This will provide a 
basis for identifying cnher gaps toward which future action 
programs will be addressed. In carrying out this assessment 
and gap identification, the Department will seek extensive 
collaboration with all gnnips that have a stake in the quality 
of education in the State. 



local school districts 

While the State has the basic responsibility for the cduca- 
limi i^f all children, major operational responsibility for pro- 
viding cducatiiMi has been legally and appropriatcK delegated 
ti^ local schlH^I districts. Fach l(K*al school district is en- 
ciHiraged to set its goals and ccnuiuct its pn^grams within the 
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frumcwiu-k provulod by tlic law. the Rales of the Board of 
Regents, the Regulations of the C'oniiiiissioner of Hdiieution, 
and the goals set fortli in tliis statement. It is a major aim of 
the State to insure tliat this framesvork of laws, rules, regu- 
lations and goals full\ relleets and supports local needs and 
aspirations and takes into aceount the wide diversity of eon- 
ditions in the eoniniunities of the Stale. 

The Regents urge e\ery local school district to begin or 
continue its own planning, involving appropriate participation 
of all those alTected by the plans. Such planning should in- 
clude the following components: 

Setting school district goals (A review of this paper 
can be a good starting poiilt for such discussion.) 
(iathering information by goal area and/or programs 
which describes the current status of the district 
Comparing the current status of the district in relation 
to the goals and identifying gaps between what is and 
what people would like to see 

Planning programs and developing budget recommen- 
dations for closing the gaps 

.•\naly/ing and approving program plans and budgets in 
relation to district goals, priorities, ongoing prouram 
ciMumitments. and abilitv to support proposed "pro- 
grams 

Implementing and monitoring programs 
I;valuating programs and reporting on the results 

It has been found possible to start with a:iy of the above 
stv-ps and move in var\ing sequences through theiii. .A district 
also ma> find it preferable to start with a part of its program, 
such as reading, a single building, or a level such as elenien- 
tarv. The main consideration is that the district have a plan 
for carr>ing thnuigh its planning process. 



boards of cooperative educational services 

ilic local school districts and the State I-iducation Depart- 
ment h.i\c long been aware that they cannot, by themselves. 
clfccii\el> meet all the needs of the people <if the Stale. "Ihere- 
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tore, over the \cars, they have joined forees to develop a set 
oi inierniediate or regional ageneies to meet needs that eannot 
as economically or etTeetively be met on a local or statewide 
basis, rb rough BOCHS and other agencies, programs have 
been developeu for libraries, television, occupational educa- 
tion, the handicapped, planning, and many other specific ser- 
vices. 

The BOCl:S are expected to serve as the prime instrument 
for services and programs which can be provided more eco- 
nomically and etTeetively on a regionalized oasis. Specifically, 
eacli BCCES is expected to: 

Promote cooperation among school districts to insure 
that every child has equal access to educational oppor- 
tunity 

Provide services to meet the needs of individual learn- 
ers that cannot be provided as cfTcctivcly or economic- 
ally by individual school districts in its area 

* Promote cooperation among all agencies, public and 
private, that serve the reeds of children so that the full 
array of services required to meet each child's needs 
are brought to bear 

• Provide services to help school districts in its area with 
operations that the districts cannot as effectively or 
etViciently provide for themselves 

- Establish cooperative arrangements with othor BOCES 
to provide services that individual BOCES cannot pro- 
vide as clTectively or economically 

■ Assist the State to supply to local school districts those 
services that are properly the business of the State but 
which can more elTectively or economically be provided 
on a decentralized basis 

In order to achieve these goals each Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services should develop its own educational plan, 
following steps similar to those outlined above for local dis- 
trict planning. There must be, of course, a close relationship 
between local district, BOCES. and Education Department 
plans so that they are mutually supportive and reinforcing and 
result in measurable impacts on education in New York State. 
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nonpublic schools 



The Suite's sNsicni for cicinciuary, secondary, and contiiui- 
iiig cdiicaiuMi includes both public and nonpublic schools. 
I he goals are. wc believe. equalK \alivl for all schools, and 
all nuisi panicipaie in the etVori to close ihc gaps previously 
identilied. We believe ihai the close cooperation which exists 
between public and nonpublic schools can be further devel- 
oped NO that the resources available to each are used to best 
advantage for all students. 

A unique feature of some nonpublic schov>ls is their con- 
cern \viih one goal that eonstiiutionall\ lies outside the scope 
of the public schools — the goal which relates to teaching 
denominational beliefs. The e\i-,tence of such nonpublic 
schools in our s\stem of education olTers an option io parents 
who believe that the school must he concerned with this goal. 



This paper focuses attention primarily on the formal ele- 
mentar\ and secondary educational sjstem and directs itself 
to the goals for that system. Closely allied to that system arc 
the institutions of higher education and the cultural institu- 
tions of the State — libraries, museums, historical sites, per- 
forming arts organizations, and public media — that also 
play an important role in helping individuals achieve the goals 
(^f education. Busiiicss and industry, too, provide many direct 
and indirect educational services. In addition, we recognize 
that much of a person'.s education occurs (Uitside the formal 
s\stem anvl that even within that s\siem much learning occurs 
without ctwiscious attention to goals, programs, or methods, 
but results from the interaction of pec^ple in a climate con- 
ducive learning. .\s we assess progress in reaching the 
goals we will need to give increasing attenti(Mi to the ways in 
which these other agencies can contribute to the e(mmu)n 
eliort. 
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conclusion 

Ihis statement has alrcad\ generated a produetive dis- 
eussion oi the goals of edueation among many groups through- 
out the State. It has stimulated some Uistriets to develop their 
own goal statements and it has foeused attention on the work 
to be done in closing the gaps identified. 

The Regents eneourage continuing e.xamination nf the goals 
and the status of edueation with respeet to them. We want 
10 use the results of this review as guides to areas in which in- 
creased or new Suite-level c^r statewide ellc^rt is needed. For 
these purposes we again are asking that the paper he widely 
examined in the State. By November 1. 1974. we should like 
[o receive reactions to the paper indieuiing responses to these 
questions: 

I What, if any. further modifications of the goals and 

school responsibilities are needed? 
2. What progress has been made in closing the gaps and 

meeting the concerns? 
}. What modifications in the gaps (deletions, additions. 

changes) should be incorporated in the 1975 edition of 

the paper? 

4. What is being done by schools, districts, and BOCES 
to develop their own goals and plans? 

The Regents expect that the discussion and actions stimu- 
lated by this paper will lead to a higher degree of goal realiza- 
tion for nearly all students in the State. 
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